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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
RICARDO’S THEORY OF PROFITS. 


The late Mr. Ricardo has left behind 
him a reputation inferior to that of no 
other writer on political economy, Adam 
Smith excepted. Without meaning to de- 
ny him considerable merit, I cannot but 
think that he owes much of his reputation 
to adventitious circumstances. He was a 
member of parliament, and was rich. He 
was known to be a successful banker; and 
his scheme for enabling the bank of En- 
gland to resume cash payments proved, on 
trial, to be at once feasible and salutary. 
In addition to these recommendations, suf- 


ficient to secure the favourable opinion of 


the public, he provided a fund for an an- 
nual lecture in the science by which he 
had obtained distinction; and it is natu- 
ral that the lecturer, who is paid by his 
bounty, should think, or, at any rate, speak 
favorably of his doctrines. All these pro- 
pitious circumstances have combined to 
raise him to a higher rank, as a political 
economist, than any of his contemporaries, 
and to make him the founder of a new 
school, which bears his name both in En- 
gland and this country. 

In some minor points, I am free to ad- 
mit that he has discovered inaccuracies in 
Adam Smith, as who may not ?—but on 
those more important subjects, in which 
the Ricardo school aspire to the honor of 
new theories, his doctrines of vent and of 
profils, for example, he has always ap- 
peared to me egregiously, palpably wrong, 
and J can account for the success which 
the new school has obtained, only from 
the circumstances that have been mention- 
ed, and the willingness with which men 
commonly lend their ears to what is at 
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once specious and new. That novelty is 
now, however, in a great measure, worn 
off, and the “ theory of rent,” has been at- 
tacked from various quarters, both in this 
country and in England, so as to be ready 
to give up the ghost, if it is not already 
defunct ; and J shall not risk the violation 
of an old maxim of humanity by speaking 
ill of it. But as the same consideration 
does not apply to his theory of profits, I 
hope to be excused for bringing it to the 
bar of inquiry. 

It had been laid down by Adam Smith 
that the profits of capital decreased with 
its accumulation. [He considered that an 
increase in the number of lenders, in pro- 
portion to the borrowers, by augmenting 
competition, would lower profits; and, 
consequently, the greater the capital, the 
smaller the profits. Ricardo and his fol- 
lowers assail this principle, and deny that 
the accumulation of capital has any thing 
to do with its profits. Their theory is 
simply this: the price of every thing is 
compounded of the wages of labour, and 
the profits of capital; which capital itself 
is nothing but anterior or accumulated la- 
bour; the more, then, that is given to one 
of these constituents of price, the less will 
be given to the other; and consequently, 
that “ profits full when wages rise, and rise 
when wages fall.’ They add, that inas- 
much as wages rise with the rise of raw 
produce, occasioned by the progress of 
population, the portion allotted to capital 
must experience a correspondent fall ; and 
that this is the cause why profits fall with 
the increase of population and wealth, 
and not the continued accumulation of 
capital. 

Now as this ingenious theory is built 
upon the assumed fact that labour as well 
as raw produce, rises with the progress of 




















population, if that proposition is a wn to 
be either false or unintelligible, the whole 
fabric resting upon it, must be subverted. 

It is agreed by all, that as population be- 
comes denser, the products of the earth 
rise invalue. But what is meant by rising 
in value? why, that the same quantity of 
those products will exchange for a greater 
quantity of labour, or the productions of 
labour; as if a given quantity of wheat 
will exchange for a day’s labour, when 
population is thin, it will exchange for the 
labour of two days when the population 
has become denser, of four days, when the 
density is yet greater, and so on, until it 
purchase as much labour as it can support; 
and farther than that it cannot go, unless 
cheaper food be substituted. 

This explanation of the meaning of 
value, is in strict conformity with the 
school of Ricardo, which makes the value | 
of all exchangeable commodities to depend | 
on the amount of human labour or eflort 
expended in their production. 

Taking /abour then as the standard of 
value, ( ‘and I: gree that it is the best,) if 
raw aides e rises in value, labour must 
necessarily fall ; and to say that labour 
also rises, is a contradiction. a bushel 
of wheat doubles in price it must be be- 
cause it will purchase twice as many com- 
modities as it purchased before. But the 
price of these, according to Ricardo him- 
self, is in proportion to the labour of fab- 
ricating them; of course, if they are low- 
er in price, compared with wheat, (that is, 
if they exchange for less wheat,) labour 
itself must be lower. 

But again, if labour rises, it must be that 
it will purchase a greater amount of some 
commodities. But it cannot exchange for 
more of raw produce, for that is admitted 
to rise; nor for more of the precious me- 
tals, for the price of these 
mits) is regulated by the oe required 
to bring them to market ; ; nor for more /a- 
bour, for that is absurd and unintelligible. 
And as there is nothing else for which it 
can exchange, it follows that it cannot rise 
in value. Ricardo’s reasoning is to this 
effect; that the continued increase of po- 
pulation in a country makes it necessary to 
resort to poorer and poorer soils for the 
means of subsistence; and the greater 
amount of labour and capital which these 
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poorer soils require to make them produc- 
tive, necessarily causes their products to 









rise he price ; -_ het 6 as the labourer 
must always earn enough of such raw pro- 
duce to support him, his labour must rise 
as that rises. 
raw produce the effect of the greater ex- 
pe nditure of labour in producing it ; 
and the rise of labour the effect of this 
very rise of raw produce; or in other 
words, that the price of labour rises by a 
rule, according to which every other com- 
medity falls, that is, when the same quan- 


tity of it exchanges for a less quantity of 


every thing else. 

The notion of Mr. Ricardo, that the price 
of labour rises with the price of raw pro- 
duce and which we have seen, leads to so 
absurd a conclusion, may, be traced to the 
fallacy of supposing that the consumption 
of the labourer continues the same through- 


out the whole progress of population. If 


this were the case, then indeed labour 
would not fall in price; but neither could 
itrise. It would remain stationary, that 
is, the value of raw produce and of labour 
would bear the same relation to each 


other. But this is not the actual state of 


things. ‘lhe labourer must, in the increase 
of numbers, be content to exchange his 
labour for less and less of raw produce. 

At first a day’s labour may earn a 
montl’s provision, as is sometimes the case 
in our western ¢ ountry 5 afterwards, it may 
eayn not more than a Week’s, as in some 
parts of Europe, and at a yet later period, 
not much more than a day’s, as in India or 
China. 'The price of labour thus fas with 
the progress of society, because in its early 
stages the labourer consumes animal food 
liberally ; then in moderation ; then again, 
his chief article of diet is grain, and finally 
it becomes the a all,potatoes, In 
the first stages, too, he labours only at in- 
tervals, but, in the subsequent periods, his 
industry gradualiy increases in steadiness 
and intensity, until at length he is doomed 
to as unremitting labour as nature can en- 
dure. It is this ever diminishing rate at 
which human labour is supported, and can 
be procured, that causes the increasing va- 
ue of that which nourishes it. If one did 


not fall, the other could not rise; and to 
say that both rise is a dow nright solecism. 

It being thus shewn that Ricardo was 
mistaken in his supposed fact that the con 
sumption of the labourer is always an unva- 
rying quantity, and that he would have bee! 
illogical in his reasoning, even, if he ha: 





Ile thus makes the rise of 











been right in the fact, we may consider 
Adam Smith’s explanation of the cause of 
the gradual fall of profits as entitled to the 
weight it had first obtained. But it may 
not be amiss to trace the subject nearer 
to its source than he has‘done. 

The foundation of the profits of capital 
consists in its furnishing the means of fa- 
cilitating the operations of labour. Pre- 
rious labour, embodied in some useful 
form, thus makes subsequent labour more 
productive. To give an example of the 
greatest simplicity. Ifthe object were to 
loosen and turn up the soil, so as to in- 
crease its productive power, the labour ex- 
erted in making a tool for that purpose, 
would save much more labour, by facilita- 
ting the operation, than it had cost to make 
the tool. Thus a hoe, or a spzde, would 
effect the object, better than a rade inple- 
ment furnished by nature, anda horse and 
plough yet better than they. Soif the ob- 
ject were to remove articles of much bulk 
and weight from one place to another, a 
wheelbarrow would enable the labourer to 
transport twice or thrice as much as he 
could carry on his shoulders, in the same 
time: and acart and horse would assist 
his operations yet further. Besides the 
direct gain from tools and machinery, pre- 
vious labour (that is capital,) is necessary 
to provide the materials of manufacture, 
and provisions to feed the workmen. 
Such are the natural advantages of capi- 
tal. 

Now of the various ways in which capi- 
tal, or previous labour, may be used to 
abridge or assist ‘subsequent labour, it is 
evident that some are much more benefi- 
cial than others. The first savings of capi- 
tal, then, will naturally be directed to the 
most profitable employments, and subse- 
quently, to those which are less so; and 
when there are no longer occasions of em- 
ploying it, so as to make the operations of 
industry more productive, or the prosnect 
of future benefit is too small to overcome 
the pleasure of present enjoyment, then all 
further accumulation ceases, and capital 
remains stationary. But so long as it does 
accumulate, there is a foundation for its 
diminishing productiveness in the unal- 
terable nature of things, and of man him- 
sclf. 

The rule will be the samewhether capi- 


these modes of industry, and competition 
among the borrowers will then make the 
profits of capital high, because the field 
of most profitable employment will be un- 
occupied. As capital accumulates, by the 
prevalence of thrift over prodigality, the 
competition among borrowers gradually 
lessens, and that among lenders gradually 
increases, from the ever-narrowing limits 
of profitable investment, until the profit of 
capital becomes so low, as not to be suffi- 
cient to outweigh the desire to spend ; 
when, as has been mentioned, the rate be- 
comes stationary. No country has ever 
reached this utmost limit of accumula- 
tion, but Holland was near it, in the last 
century, and England has been almost as 
near it in this. 

But while the profits of capital have fall- 
en in those countries, with the wages of la- 
bour, and they have a general tendency to 
do so, this is not always the case. Wages 
and profits obey separate laws ; and if, while 
the utmost density of population has 
brought the price of labour to its lowest 
point, any thing has prevented the natural 
accumulation of capital—as the insecurity of 
property ; or heavy taxation; or an in- 
crease of luxury—the price of capital may 
be high, and that of labour very low, as is 
the case in India and China. So, on the 
other hand, if from the prosperous industry 
of a sparse of population, there should 
have been a rapid accumulation of capital, 
the profits of this may be low, while the 
wages of labour are high, as we see in 
some parts of the United States. But in 
countries in which these extraordinary 
circumstances do not exist, the rate of capi- 
tal will commonly be in proportion to the 
price of labour; both being high (that is 
exchanging for a greater quantity of raw 
produce) in the early stages of society, and 
both low (exchanging for a small quantity 
of raw produce) when population and 
wealth have greatly augmented. 

But, says Mr. McCulloch, a disciple and 
strenuous supporter of the new school, 
“Ifa given quantity of labour will now 
build a ship of a given burden, or con- 
struct a machine of a given power, it is 
certain that an equal quantity of labour 
will at any future period be able to build 
a similar ship, or to construct a similar 
machine ; and it is certain, that although 





tal be employed in agriculture, commerce, 
or manufactures. The most profitable em- 


these ships and machines were indefinitely 
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increased, the last would be equally well 
adapted for every useful purpose, and 
equally serviceable as the first.” Indeed! 
I imagine it has long since discovered by 
the capitalists of Great Britain, to their 
cost, and more recently by the manufactu- 
rers of Rhode Island, and the owners of 
steam boats in New York, that because 
twenty steam engines may do a good busi- 
ness, it does not follow that forty may 
do the same, or, whenever one million 
can find profitable employment, that two, 
or four millions can also find it. Such 
propositions as Mr. McCulloch’s, need only 
to be stated to be refuted, and yet they are 
corollaries fairly deduced from the theory 
he supports. 

He, also, by way of obviating the ob- 
jection to their theory arising from the fact 
that both labour and profits are high in 
America, alleges that it is not absolute 
wages, but proportional wages which 
are meant when it is said that they vary 
inversely as the profits. ‘Thus he says, if 
a certain amount of capital, laid out on 
land in America, of the lowest degree of 
fertility cultivated, yields one hundred 
quarters of corn, the labourer may receive 
sixty quarters or sixty per cent. for his 
wages, leaving forty quarters or forty per 
cent. forthe profits of capital. But thesame 
description of land in England may not 
yield more than fifty quarters, in which case, 
although the labourer receives only forty 
quarters, (twenty quarters less than the 
American labourer,) he receives eighty per 
cent. or twenty per cent. higher than in 
America, leaving only ten quarters, or twen- 
ty per cent. for the profits of capital. 

But these proportions between the wages 
and profits of two countries respectively, 
assumed by Mr. McCulloch to support his 
theory, are altogether gratuitous. It is in- 
deed a plain proposition of arithmetic that 
if any given quantity be divided into two 
parts, the larger the proportion which one 
bears to the whole, the smaller must be the 
other. But he adduces neither fact nor ar- 
gument to shew that these “ proportion- 
al wages”? of the labourer are lower in this 
country, and the proportional profits high- 
er than they are in Great Britain: and, he 
would probably have been nearer the truth, 
if he had supposed the labourer here to re- 
ceive eighty quarters of the one hundred, 
and the capitalist, twenty ; in which case, 
though both had been double the amount 
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received in Great Britain, the proportions 
would have been precisely the same. 

Upon the whole then, the profits of ca- 
pital are the greatest where it is the scarcest, 
in proportion to the occasions of employing 
it, and the smallest where it is most abun- 
dant. ‘They have no necessary connexion 
with the wages of labour, as whether these 
be high or low, capital or “ hoarded labour” 
will be most profitable where it has the 
freest choice of objects, and can select 
those in which it can render industry most 
productive. 

The view of the subject taken by Adam 
Smith, and which these remarks are meant 
to defend, is simple, intelligible, and con- 
sistent with known facts, while that which 
seeks to supplant it, is confused, contradic- 
tory, and at variance with the actual state 
of things both in Europe and America.— 
And yet, strange to say, not one of Mr. 
Ricardo’s novel doctrines has been more 
highly eulogized than this. 

Other vuinerable points of the Ricardo 
school will occasionally be noticed by the 
writer of these remarks, who, in political 
economy, is inclined to be a follower of the 
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And Fancy, ever the mother of deep truth. 
Barry Cornwa tt. 





Welive in a world where, from the cra- 
dle to the grave, all is delusion : our senses 
cheat us ; the very canopy, that spreads its 
azure vault above us, is an error; that 
beautiful variety of colours, which renders 
visible the several parts of the world, and 
paints the Jandscape around us, exists only 
in our own belief; nay! the existence of 
the solid globe on which we tread is not 
assured to us. Yet amid all this delusion 
and error, men in general, rest secure of truth 
and certainty ; and whilst the philosopher 
doubts most things and denies few, the un- 
educated are positive in their belief, and 
dogmatic in their decisions; and should 
the phantoms, that mock them daily, as- 
sume a stranger aspect, forbear to note 
them, for fear the world should laugh the 
loud laugh of ignorance. 

Events may happen of which we know 
the truth ;—perhaps we were spectators of, 
or actors inthem; and yet despair to make 
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others partake our confidence. The tale, 
that [am going to relate, may be of this 
class. I shall tell it as it was told to me, 
neither attempting to heighten details al- 
ready wild and extravagant, nor to escape 
the charge of credulity by softening them 
down, until they square with the know- 
ledge which man already possesses,—the 
shallow knowledge, which he possesses, of 
the infinite world wherein he is a petty ac- 
tor. : 

It happened that in pursuing a systematic 
inquiry into the nature of mind, according 
to a plan which seemed to agree best with 
the principles now universally recognized 
in philosophy, I was led, after considering 
mind as existing in connexion with organ- 
ization, to the occurrence of phenomena 
suggesting pure, abstract, or unorganized 
mind. The subject was a delicate one, the 
facts few and obscure, and many of my 
feelings, my nursery, and my anti-nursery 
prejudices obstructed a candid examina- 
tion of such as could be obtained,—but 
long habits of investigation have given me 
considerable command over my prejudices ; 
and after much research respecting the pro- 
bable occurrence of mental phenomena, 
where those of vitality have ceased, I was 
led to a result—It matters not what !—cer- 
tainly not what I had expected !—And such 
as renders me less unwilling to communi- 
cate a case recorded in my note book. 
The reader will perceive that in part I was 
myself a witness, and in part received my 
information from another. 

In an excursion which I made about two 
years since, through the Blue Ridge, riding 
alone, without regard to roads, wherever a 
chance of gratifying my passion for natu- 
ral scenery presented itself, I learnt, that 
ina wild part of that extensive range, about 
thirty miles from Charlottesville, there ex- 
isted a church, which, for years abandoned 
to decay and ruin, had been once in great 
consideration and celebrity. I speak of 
days before the revolution, when the church 
was strong in its power, and not over gen- 
tle in its endeavours to prevent the ravage 
of wolves that leaped into the fold. This 
building both in design, and finish, was the 
first which that church possessed in all the 
western part of Virginia ; whilst the pas- 
tor, a man of singular and striking charac- 
ter, seemed to have obtained so great an 
influence over the minds of his parishion- 
ers, that in the lapse of nearly sixty years 
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it has not yet become extinct. His tomb, 
a simple cross of stone, stands in the church 
against the wall of the side aisle, and is 
yet perfect, whilst all around is mouldering 
fast to decay. The roof has, in many 
places, given way, and the large western 
window, an excellent imitation of Gothic, 
no longer contains a single pane of glass, 
but the tendrils of the trumpet flower have 
usurped their place and mimicked, in fan- 
tastic growth, the artificial tracery to which 
they cling. Of all the flowers, which 
once adorned the garden, around this fane, 
these alone exist; and sigh and wave their 
lone branches, with murmurs, against the 
breeze, that rushes through the opening 
they would in vain conceal. The building 
is small, but being of stone, and with some 
pretension to architectural effect, it presents 
so striking a contrast to the mere barns 
that serve as churches here, among our 
woods, where villages are distant, that I 
have wondered it should remain so little 
known. The site is admirable; and, as 
this is the only place in the United States 
where | have recognised that awe attached 
in Europe to the tombs of those who died 
in the odour of religious sanctity, so it is 
among the spots to which such feelings 
seem the most appropriate. 

It was one Sunday afternoon, in our de- 
lightfal fall, when the aspect of the sky 
and the gentle warmth of the sun are alike 
congenial to meditation, that, after riding 
through dark solitary woods and long sha- 
dy lanes, where the vine and the clematis 
creeping to the tops of the tallest trees, 
fell in copious drapery to the ground, that 
1 reached the little green knoll on which 
the church is built. 

I had ridden far, without seeing a house 
or a human being, and my horse tired and 
warm staid to slake his thirst in a pure 
stream, that, brawling down the side of the 
mountain, was lost in the wooded depths 
below, whilst I, gazing upon the beauty of 
the scene, felt repaid by it for a journey 
which had lasted from the dawn. But 
other thoughts began to arise ;—I had rid- 
den for hours without a path, but here all 
further progress seemed impossible. The 
spot, which stood high in the mountains, 
was enclosed, on three sides, with summits, 
whose waving outlines did not appear to 
present any opening, that could be passed 
on horseback ; whilst their sides, remark- 
ably steep and well wooded, seemed alto- 
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gether inaccessible. On the west the view 
was less confined, but here, also, two re- 
markable hills, of different heights, each 
crowned with a_ slab inclined to, 1 


ana 


overhanging, the base, a formation uncom- | 


mon in these mountains, left merely narrow 
passes, leading to the Great, or Western, 
Valley. 

I cast a glance down each of these ra- 
vines, in hopes of tracing something like a 
path, but, as they appeared impracticable, 
I became fully persuaded, that the little 
valley into which I had thus strayed, must, 
for that night, prove my resting place, and, 
under this impression, began to examine it 
more closely. A sweeter spot, one more 
secluded or quiet I had never fallen upon. 
J stood in the arena of an immense am- 
phitheatre of chesnut and of oak ; among 
the foliage of which, and especially among 
the scattered pines, that grew highest up 
the mountains, appeared great masses of 
grey stone. Forest poplars,sycamores, and 
other trees of lively verdure, which the 
frost had already touched with yellow, 
grew more near at hand, and shewed that 
moisture was abundant. The mountain 
forests around me were bright in the sub- 
dued light of the sun, and the valley be- 
low, that peeped through the vistas of which 
I have spoken was blue with mist. Be- 
yond, save where a reflection from the 
Shenandoah came glittering with a mellow 
golden tint to the eye, the distance was 
lost in that singular appearance so well 
known to us as the Indian summer. 

Here was a landscape after my own 
heart ; the sycamores, that erew ina noble 
clump by me with their stems in patches 
of grey, of blue, and of light-brown, and 
leaves just mellowed from a green, gave 
the tone to the whole picture; and the 
highest colouring appeared where the sub- 
dued gleam, above mentioned, fell upon a 
few lingering trumpet flowers, that still 
adorned the window of the church. 

The stream, which brawled by me, dis- 
posed the mind to a pleasing melancholy, 
and the leaves, that dropped minute by 
minute, in the surrounding forest, sounded 
through the still air like the voice of nature 
audibly noting the lapse of time. It was 
the whisper of the forest—that the summer 
was done, that the shrill cigala, the tree 
frog, and the sawyer had fled, and that si- 
lence had come to reign in the depths: of 
its solitude again. I repeated in an under 
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tone stanzas that came untask’d to the me- 
mory, and there, on that green sunny 
knoll, | seemed alone in a deserted world 
where grass had overgrown the footsteps of 
man; and the bird of the forest had built, 
undisturbed, upon the altar of his God ;— 
but I was mistaken; a partner in the joys 
and sorrows of our nature was close at 
hand, for, on turning round my head to- 
wards the church, |] saw a stranger sitting 
quietly by the door within a dozen yards 
of me. 

He was a thin old man whose features 
bore the appearance of long exposure to the 
weather. His head, neck and feet were 
bare: trowsers of deer skin, with the hair 
outward, came down to the calves of his 
legs, and were sustained by a rough leath- 
er brace, which passed over the shoulder 
next to the skin. For all upper garments 
he wore a short frock of coarse striped cot- 
ton,——made shirt fashion, and reaching to 
his middle: the open breast shewed both 
the brace above mentioned and an abun- 
dance of rough grizzled hair, which grow- 
ing upona bosom of a dark red, seemed not 
unlike the deer skin that he wore. His 
long, thin, withered neck resembled that 
His cheeks were loose and 
his small 


of the terapin. 
wasted, his beard ragged, and 
grey eyes had sunk far under their long, 
white, scattered brows. The crown of his 
head was perfectly bare’ and smooth, but, 
at the sides, the hair, which mingled to- 
gether, white, black, and grey, was pecu- 
liarly thick, and hanging down, over his 
shoulders, gave a still more unearthly as- 
pect to this strange figure. 

It was singular, that, although dwelling 
apparently remote from strangers, the old 
man did not take the slightest notice of 
me, but remained with his eyes fixed in a 
quiet, dreamy gaze upon a spot within a few 
yards, without appearing conscious that | 
Was near. 

I advanced towards him, and, expressing 
my Own opinion respecting the beauty of 
the spot, added, “you seem by the seat 
which you have chosen, to enjoy both the 
warmth and the prospect.” Whilst I con- 
tinned speaking, the stranger never once 
removed his eyes from the place on which 
they were gazing with a singular mixture 
of earnestness and absence of mind; but 
when I had concluded he quietly turned 
his long, withered neck partly towards me, 
and, without looking me in the face, asked 















a question in his turn, so singularly foreign 
to the one that [had addressed, that it was 
with some difficulty 1 could refrain from 
laughing, though the erandeur of the scene, 
and the age and loneliness of the strange 
being I found in it were little in unison 
with mirth,—* Tlave you got,” he uttered, 
in a low, thin, solemn voice, “ have you got 





any grapes ?? | did not know at first how 
to answer so odd a question; but, recol- 
lecting that there were abundance of wild 
grapes in the valley below, and that during 
the whole day, I had seen nothing else 
which could serve as human food, I con- 
cluded that the old man was a recluse of 
the mountains, whose provender was, for 
the season, grapes. “ Are you hungry my 
friend He turned his head in the same 
quiet manner, and uttered in the same low, 
solemn, tone, “I am very hungry ; and 
then resumed his musing attitude. “ There 
are plenty of grapes below, are you tired 7” 
He turned his head, “1 am very tired.” 
« Well then, rest here and in five minutes, 
you shall have some grapes ;°° and mount- 
ing my horse, in little more than the time 
mentioned, [ was deep in nature’s vineyard. 
J returned laden with grapes; and handing 
the greater part to the old man, sat down 
and ate beside him. Not a word or alook 
disturbed his repast, until, having eaten 
near a dozen pounds, the fresh edge of his 
hunger seemed removed, and eyeing me 
gradually from head to foot, he said in his 
thin, quiet, tone, “ Youll be come from 
below I reckon.” “ Yes, from below tide 
water ;”? and recollectine, that there was 
some hard sea biscuit, in my vallise, | 
handed a piece to him; he turned it over 
from side to side, and, after looking at it 
for some time, returned it, observing,— 
“that be bread I reckon.” 

“ Why yes, my friend do you not know 
bread.’ 

“ It be two score and two years since | 
have seen bread, and they made it a deal 
softer in my time.” 

“Two and forty years since you have 
seen bread! and how in the name of won- 
der have you lived then ?” 

“ As the Israelites in the desert; the Lord 
hath fed me.”’ 

We were soon in full conversation ; for 
the old man, though solemn and slow in 
speech and dreamy in his action and his 
look, did not fail to answer the questions 
that I put to him, wandering, it is true, at 
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times, from the direct road, and occasionally 
using words I did not understand—ancient 
provincialisms, probably, which may now 
be forgotten. 

Whilst he was speaking I observed a ha- 
bit, not uncommon to solemn old men, that 
not only the lower jaw moved but the up- 
per, and the whole head, moved with it ; 
passing, at the same time, from front to 
flank with that sidelong motion I have men- 
tioned, for he still, at intervals, kept his 
eve bent on vacancy, after the manner of 
those who are said to be gifted with second 
sight, and whom J have met with in Scot- 
land. 

It isa singular provision in human nature, 
that the propensity to imitation should be 
strong enough in us to adapt our very 
thoughts and opinions, in some measure, to 
those whom we converse with, though only 
fora few minutes. Inashort time! was per- 
fectly at home with this old man; I under- 
stood his humours, and was almost a re- 
cluse my elf. He made his abode, it ap- 
peared, in the church when the weather 
was cold or stormy, but in summer, the 
whole extent of the Ridge was his home, 
and he slept where heaven pleased. We 
spoke of the clergyman whose tomb was 
within. The recluse remembered him,and 
recounted some singular anecdotes of this 
extraordinary person which were new to 
me. Inanother age and country he would, 
undoubtedty, have been one of those rare 
characters who move at pleasure the springs 
of society, and who thorough!y understand- 
ing others, are never themselves well un- 
derstood. Ilis actions appear to have been 
always good, and yet all dreaded him. He 
sacrificed his interest; he devoted his life 
to the good of mankind, still to men indi- 
vidually he was harsh and stern, and though 
never unjust, he often bordered upon cruelty. 
It is the tradition, that, although loved and 
respected by those who dwelt near, they 
liked not to be alone with him in his dwel- 
ling, and this awe has been transmitted to 
their descendants; for Iam told, few will 
venture alone by day, and none by night, 
to visit the narrow house wherein he now 
reposes. Whence is this dread ? is it pre- 
judice—habit—fancy—any or all of these ? 
I cannot tell, but brave or timid, wise or 
foolish, all have felt, in their turn, the in- 
fluence of such impressions, and philoso- 
phy has yet to record the fact that an im- 
pression so general, so false. it is said, 
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should notwithstanding have been so bad 
ly explained! But, however, let me relate 
a fact, which happened on this occasion to 
myself, and for the truth of which my ho- 
nor stands pledged ; neither can I be mis- 
taken as to the details, for they were too 
clear, and of a nature too well calculated 
to make an indelible impression. 
Near the spot where we 

stood the decayed trunk of a 
more ; 


were talking 
large syca- 


it had been a magnificent tree, 


some centuries ago, for a tribe of Indians to | 


have danced under its shade. Such, the 
old man told me, had really been the case, 
and, moreover, that they had danced to the 
groans of a white man, bound, bleeding 
and mangled by their barbarous practices, 
to its trunk ; in proof whereof he appeal- 
ed to some singular looking bumps, bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to the figures of 
a tortoise, a tomahawk, and a scalp, and 
which were said to have been carved on 


drew my attention to the tree, grand even 
in its ruins; for only a few of the branch- 
es remained, and there was not a leaf or a 
remnant of the outer bark to be seen; but 
bare and white, it stvod glistening in the 
light of the moon,—for it was now night— 
like some huge spectre in its winding sheet; 
or, to keep even fancy within the bounds 
of reason, like a vast monument erected to 
commemorate the blood that had been 
spilt there. Upon the top of the tree, was 
perched, an owl whose staring eyes, as at 
intervals they caught the moonbeam, were 
lit up with a fiery lustre. 

I had been flattering the old man upon 
the vigour with which he resisted the hand 
of time, and concluded with bantering him 
apon his courage, in daring to be the com- 
panion of a being so terrific as the ghost 
of the deceased rector. He shook his head 
very solemnly, and pointing to the tree, 
“when I first came here, it be two score 
and two years this night, these trees look- 
ed to me as the trees which I had seen by 
a river in the West; i¢ is a large river and 


the trees there be large trees, but there was | 


no tree like that tree. The top be smote 
from it and the branches be gone, but it 
are a largetreenow. The day that I came 
here the lightning struck it and smote off 
the top, and strewed the branches on the 
ground—that the tree withered and died. 
And surely J said it isa sign that the wrath 
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of heaven is nigh to me, and that I shall 
wither as that tree; and truly the marrow 
hath dried in my bones, as the sap left the 
trunk which is before us, for it be ten years 
last gone past, that the rheumatiz took my 
vigour from me, and also the tree had a 
green spot, and it dried up because the rain 
came not, and I may have thought,—and 
one may have said to me, that | tarried as 


| it tarrieth, and when it falls it shall be a to- 
| ken that my misery is well nigh done.” 
spreading out its branches wide enough, | 


| 
| 
| 





| 


| pleasant note, that of the owl ! 
that occasion. It was this story that first 





| 
| 


“ And who my friend, told you this ?”” 


“We walk and we think that we be 
alone, for we see no one, but sight is not 
in the humours of the eye, nor motion in 
the sinews of the arm—they be of the soul 
which no man seeth. There may be one 
which you know not that sitteth now by 
you, and I wot you will not know that he 
be there.” 

As he said this the owl gave a low me- 
lancholy hoot-te-whe-o-oo—It is an un- 

3rave as | 
believed myself, it made my blood run cold 
and though ashamed of betraying fear, 
even to myself, I involuntarily turned my 
eyes in the direction indicated; such was 
the effect of fancy, that, for a second or 
two I really imagined I saw a gray, evanes- 
cent, vapourish figure, like a corpse in a 
shroud, sitting at my elbow; but the im- 
pression was the slighest possible, and 
when I turned fairly to the spot, it vanish- 
ed, leaving nothing for my eyes to rest on 
but the clear dew upon the grass, and the 
chequered shade of the honey locust, whose 
light leaves trembled in the night wind. 

Thus strong is fancy, for fancy, even 
then, I believed it to be, and turned quick- 
ly, lest the old man should perceive, and 
laugh at my weakness. But on this last 
subject at least | had no cause for appre- 
hension ; for, when J looked at my com- 
panion, his eyes were fixed in the direction 
in which I had first observed them, and 
with the same air of deep, quict, abstrac- 
tion. 1 doubt if he even remembered that 


5 


| I was near him; but the owl again stole 


upon the silence with its low tremulous 
te-who-oo, the warning note, it is sometimes 


said, of danger ; and a thought arose in 


my mind, that the old man grew more 
weak, his head was wagging to and fro, 
and his hand catching at the long grass, 
and moving about in it with all the uncer- 
tainty of infancy. 

Even solitude is less unpleasant than be- 
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ing in a lonely place with an extremely 
old person; their very childishness is at 
times appalling, they have all the ghastli- 
ness of death, and only enough of life to 
shew its infirmities. ‘Perhaps it might be 


| was urn 


some feeling of this kind that oppressed me | 
and made me less willing to spend the | 


night where | was, but | coloured the mat- 
ter otherwise to Liyself, and determined to 
seek the valley at any risk, rather than re- 
main in the chill air of that elevated re- 
gion. I rose and inquiring after the near- 
est house, ofiered to take the old man be- 
hind me to some neighbour where he might 
sit by a cheerful fire, and be attended as 
his age required. 


“ There be no neighbours here” was his | 
reply, “ and for me, my assignment be tliese | 


mountains ; but you may leave us without 
hurt.” 

The plural number did not pass unno- 
ticed, but I began to think the old man dis- 
ordered in his mind, and was leaving hi 
with little ceremony when he raised his 
tall, thin, form, bent into a bow with ave, 
and, supporting himself by placing one 
hand upon my shoulder, fumbled with the 
other in his pocket, or leather pouch, and, 
producing a tarnished tin box, placed it in 
my hand. Eventhis little exertion seemed 
to exhaust him, and for a moment, he leant 
both hands upon my shoulders, appeared 
to recline unon me his whole weight, but 
it was scarcely to be felt, so much had age 
and famine worn him. Then, placing his 
hand across his brow, he gazed upon the 
surrounding scene, as one who takes his 
leave of a well known spot. Long and 

‘earnestly his tremulous glance looked out 
upon the wide horizon, and up into the 
clear grey sky, and toward the mountain 
tops, where many vapours were gathered, 
and came streaming slowly towards us; he 
pointed this out to me, and, with a low 
sigh—sinking his eyes—rested again for a 
moment. Then tapping the tin box with 
his long skinny finger, “there be that in 
this box,”’ he said, “ which I would fain 
have spoken of, but I feel that my time be 
come; he would have said more, but at 
this moment the owl uttered an unearthly 
shriek ; a rushing sound filled the air; | 
was sensible that the earth trembled; a 
crash; a noise as of thunder burst upon 
me, and before I could recover my amaze- 
ment clouds of dust were driven in my face. 
Such occurrences at such a moment might 





P } ’ 
i the tree had ceased. 
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well appal the bravest, yet they worked 
ess upon my nerves than fancy had prob- 
ably done a few moments before. Then all 
‘ertain and obscure, but now some 
terrible danger seemed certainly at hand, 
and, rousing my mind, IT turned boldly 
ud collectedly to examine its nature and 
extent. 
Both were soon explained; the syca- 
more ; the old ghost-like tree, was gone! 
Pressed by the weight of an enormous 
branch it parted at the root; fell, and was 
driven into mere In a moment the 
equilibrium, and with it the existence of 
Though apparently 
ynund, a mere shell, so entire was the de- 
, a mere shell had for years sustained 
patriarch of the forest; and once fall- 
n, scarce a vestige of it remained. In all 


ale 


dust. 


i this, indeed, there was nothing extraordina- 





ry; st 
where the 


wind ca 


‘es growing in secluded places, 
earth is never shaken, and the 


nnot be felt, will stand until the 


| disintegration is completed, and the trunk 


parts and is annihilated by its mere weight. 
it was not the accident that | thought un- 
common; but it seemed to me extraordi- 
nary, that it should occur just then! I 
looked to see if the trees of the forest were 
shaken by the breeze, but their leaves 
hung mute and still ; the grey sky was 
cloudless, and beneath the cold light of 
the moon, I could see nothing stirring 
but those thin masses of vapour, which, 
slowly streaming from every peak, were 
gathering above our heads. 

1 turned to the old man, and his appear- 
ance at once arrested all my attention. 
Already he was half way to the chapel; 
walking erect; and spreading his extended 
hands abroad with the air of one who bids 
unwelcome visiters to leave him. As he 
pressed forward with an infirm but hurried 
step, I heard him mutter “ away! away!” 
but whether this was spoken to myself or 
phantoms, which perhaps delirium caused, 
I know not. I must confess, however, 
that, excited by the singular events which 
passed near me, I felt an unpleasant and 
feverish alarm. This was increased by the 
gloom and cold, that the mists brought 
with them, for they were gathered thickly 
above the chapel before the old man 
had entered it. As he did so, the 
gloom became darker, a momentary 
gust shook the tremulous leaves, the dust 
of the fallen tree was driven high into the 
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air, and scattered to the four quarters of 


the heavens—the white columns, as they 
swept of to the north and the south, to the 
east and the west, assuming to my heated 
imagination the form of vast phantoms, 
whose long shrouds streatrned on the air 
behind them. 

But to proceed with facts only; when, 
after a few minutes, my usual self-posses- 
sion returned, I proceeded, with noiseless 
steps, towards a slope, which, rising close 
to a ruined window of the chapel, enabled 
me to observe the interior. It was in so 
decayed a condition, that where the light 
of the moon penetrated the thick cloud 
which hovered above the roof, the rents 
and fissures were plainly seen; the pews 
were decayed, the windows broken, and, 
with one remarkable exception, every part 
seemed verging fast to dissolution. Such 
was the building; of its tenants | can give 
a less satisfactory account; for as the great- 
er part of the chapel lay in shade many 
persons might have been there without my 
seeing them. 
the middle aisle were strikingly illumi- 
nated by a gleam that from below the 
cloud streamed through the western win- 
dow. ‘This scene was heiglitened by the 
figure of the old man, who in an attitude 
of the humblest devotion knelt in the il- 
luminated portion of the aisle. [Here were 
the elements of a noble picture! a partial 
light shining upon the grey hairs of a her- 
mit; his strange attire; a huge black desk 
and pulpit before which he knelt, upheld 
by rude and images. Any 
where these would have had a powerful in- 
fluence, but, in the wilds of a deserted fo- 
rest, the effect was wonderful! My eye 
stoletowardsthe pulpit, as if | feared to see 
the grim old rector there; it was empty, 
but exhibited a degree of preservation, 
which I could by no means account for. 
Formed of rudely carved oak; its massy 
pillars sustained a fantastic sounding 
board; whereon was a device that carried 
the mind back half a century; the Holy 
Bible supporting the crown and sceptre of 
Great Britain ? Both on the pulpit and 
the reading desk were faded cushions of 
crimson velvet; and, what engaged my ai- 
tention most, upon the latter lay a massy 
Bible, vellum bound, and clasped with sil- 
ver; a prayer book similar in both respects 
lay open, near it. By the time I had 
made these remarks the damp of the va- 
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The pulpit anda portion of | 
the wicked man turneth away from the 





pours became a piercing cold; there was a 


dull, heavy moaning sound in thedepths of 


the forest ; the light of the setting moon be- 
came obscured by the vapour, and assumed 
the hue of copper; a sensation of fear, like 
the chill of death, crept through my frame. 
I fixed my eyes upon the prayer book, its 
leaves were fiuttering in the air, their sound 
was audible; I saw great masses of the 
volume move, and the long ribbands rise 
and fall within them ; nay the pages were 
smoothed down as if by an invisible hand. 
There would be no mistake in all this, for 
the light shone strongly upon the spot ; 
and I could even see the long tendrils, 
which waved in the ruined window, play- 
ing to and fro upon the book; and the 
desk where the reader should have been. 

At the sight of such strange things the 
blood in every vein gushed back in tor- 
rents to the heart; | felt heartless and 
choked, and my resolution began to fail 
me. But, presently, when a voice from 
the reading desk, stern, deep and full, 
began those impressive words. “ When 
wickedness which he hath committed, and 
doeth that which is lawtul and right, he 
shall save his soul alive.’ My courage 
altogether forsook me, I got away I know 
not how, but more sw iftly than I had come 
there, mounted my horse, and dashed 
down the rugged side of the hill as chance 
directech 

There were soine remains of a path, 
but the grass and the mullen Were growing 
there; the boughs, which man had _ not 
disturbed for years, clung about me; the 
bright dew dashed in my face; the owl 
sprang from his bush ; so headlong was my 
haste, that the swift bat forgot to wheel 
and shrinking to an atom fell and died. 
A mightier enemy was in my path, I saw 
the reptile by the light that the horse 
struck from a stone; J heard its rattle, but 
my bloody spur was only pressed more 
deeply in my horses side ; the poor animal 
trembled as a child, and nearly frantic, 
dashed into the forest through the rugged 
branches that tore me, and over rocks 
where every bound seemed death ; | 
thought of but one object, the measure of 
my fear was full, and images of death in 
any common shape were as cobwebs in my 
path. 

At the distance of something more 


than.a mile. end ou the summit of a very 
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hi - hill my horse struck his hoof against 


a stone and fell: his strength 


' Was e€x- 
hausted, and “i lay panting upon the 
ground, incapable of further flight. By 
this time the first burst of my terror had 


passed away, and I turned to look upon 
the scene behind me ; it was calm and 
beautiful; and, lighted by the last rays 


of the moon, seemed one of the most 
lovely spots L had ever beheld ; the 
cloud, the _ gloomy mist that hung 


over the chapel, appe ared, 
one those light, silver grey 
common in the se mountains. 


rular, the sweet smile 


now, mere ey 
clouds, so 
hs, what 
of that 
place instantly soothed my feelings, as 
they say that some serpents are the best 
specific for their own poison. J jud 
by this, that my terrors ynatu- 
ral, and, in truth, i had 


before, of t to a de 


of 


seeined sin: 


red, 
were supe 
ho conception, 


srror gree so intense 5 


neither could [ imagine how, otherwise, 
it could be so inst titly relieved; the op- 
pression at my breast was cone, | breath- 
ed ff, y, and felt, as | looked back up- 
on that fearful house of prayer the out- 
lines of which were visible through the 
transparent shroud around it, not ing be- 
yond a slight sensation of pai , and a 
dislike to penetrate further into “a 


ries, which, it seemed, the human eye 
could not behold with safety. 

ru . : 

{he mountain where my horse had 


fallen was my for the night, 
that proved calm and clear; but, at 
tervals, when a slight breeze blew 
the chapel, I could hear low 

notes—as of the old man cha 
pealm, and, sometimes, my blood thrilled 
when I hea ar it, either there was an echo, 
or that deep stern voice from the pulpit 
bore a part in the burden. 


resting place 
from 


feeble 


unting a 


Towards 


LETTRES 


in- 


morning I fell asleep, and, exhausted with | 
the events of the preceding night, did not | 


wake until the sun shone high in the 
heavens. ‘The day was, so clear, that 


the eye could distinguish the sharp ver- 


tical ridges, which, streaking the sides of 


the North Mountain, tell at twenty miles 
distance that it is of limestone. To the 
east I knew a bright spot, like a star ris- 
ing fron. the forest, to be your Universi- 
ty, then just built and more than thirty 
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but the reflection from its dome 
extends to a great distance. 
With the bright day 


time to arrange 


miles off, 
around us, and 

thoughts, ghosts 
suggested 
by objects that are familiar to 
s, repulse, as it were, the notions of facts 
contrary to our experience, and the mind 
It 
Were we for 
to meet a friend of whose ho- 
nour and easy circumstances we had daily 
experience, midnight robber upon 
heath we might there become 
identity, but let the next 
afier, amid the 
splendour of a ball room, where our com- 
mon friends delighted to honor the very 
he homage which we had seen 
and those to whom 

has never occurred can bare- 
the mental that it 


our 
| 
lose the 


ir terrors; the ideas, 


continually 


assumes a state of stun ‘dy me redulity. 
qT 


ee : 
is thus in all similar cases. 


example 


asa 
a lonely 
certa 


mes ting 


ip of his 


occur shortly 


°.3 
man with t 
him for years receive: 
SUCI) a Case 


iy conceive strugg) 


creates. <A conflict of this kind, agitated 
my mind when I awoke. I recollected 
the events of the night, but well nigh be- 
lieved that I had dreamed them. To exa- 
mine further how this might be I mount- 
ed my horse, whose damage was not 


Here 
had 


great, and rode towards the chapel. 


and there 1 recognised objects I 
flight, but they 
different point of 
view 3 rocks which I had leaped as mere 


stones in my path, when examined so- 


passed In my precipitate 


appe ared under a 


berly, appeared precipitous cliffS often 
near a dozen feet high, and had not the 
prints of my horse’s hoofs among the 
stones and broken ground attested the 


| leap, I should have thought it impossible, 
that such could have been taken with any 
chance of safety. In one place I had 
ridden along the edge of a precipice 
which sank sheer down as a wall for 
more than forty feet, the hoof of my horse 
had broken the edge, and struck down 
the grass which overgrew it. A single inch 
nearer had carried ‘us both into eternity, 
and yet, this cliff, which I must have seen, 
was but very feebly impressed upon my 
memory. At the lonely little knoll, on 
which the chapel stood, all was peace and 
gladness. ‘The swift stream sparkled in 
the morning sun ; the cardinal bird, asif 
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proud of his gay plumage, red, white, 

and black, hopped from bough to bough, 
and shook down the glitiering drops, 
which the mist had distilled there; the 
painted woodpecker, the blows of whose 
beak resounded through the forest, ran 
vertically up the naked trunks of those 
trees, which the lightning or old age had 
rendered a fit abode for its food, the 
thrush and the mocking bird vied in ex- 
pressing their happiness, and the plaintive 
voice of the dove was heard in the dis- 
tant woods below. It was a spot which 
we might imagine fairies to 
their revels, but appeared wholly out of 
keeping with any darker superstition. 

1 dismounted my horse, took with me 
the bunches of grapes which I had gath- 
ered for the old man’s breakfast, and 
with a light heart, and an indefinite feel- 
ing of curiosity, entered the chapel. He 
was still kneeling.—In the centre of the 
aisle where | had left the old man when 
that stern voice from the desk had with- 
ered my strength as the voice of the last 
trumpet, there still he knelt and in the 
same humble attitude of prayer. I ad- 
vanced—I addressed him ; | touched the 
kneeling hermit, —Good Heaven! it was 
his corpse! ‘The appearance of deep, 
awful, devotion was still upon his features 


choose for 


and fixed them in the rigid character of 


death. Though I had partly foreboded 
this, the certainty felt shocking ;—a feel- 
ing of awe crept over me and I had lit- 
ue inclination to examine the building 
with the accuracy | had previcusly con- 
templated. One thing’ I observed, the 
Bible and prayer book were still upon 
the desk, but they were closed, and fas- 
tened with their massy clasps. 

During the course of that day I found, 
after travelling, several miles, a human 
habitation. The man, by whom it was 
inhabited, cultivated a few rugged acres 
upon the slope of a mountain. He had 
heard of the recluse, and seen him at 
times travelling far off, among the most 
inaccessible parts of this wilderness. 
Of his history he knew nothing more 
than that he had been there beyond the 
memory of man, and was supposed to 
have kept the chapel in the degree of 
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preservation whieh some parts we it ex- 
hibited, “ nay,” added my informant, “ ] 
have heard some of our mountain folks 
here, over a stiff glass of gin sling, of a 
winter’s evening, at the court house, 
swear that they 
the old rector, a thin vapourish figure,” 
(a shudder involuntarily ran through me) 
“sitting by the side of the old man, in 
the clear moonshine by the church porch. 
ut that you know might be f{ fancy ?” 
Whatever my private opinion upon ‘the 
subject was, 1 said nothing. I merely told 
my informant, in general terms, that | 
had found the old man dead in the 
church, and he readily agreed to go with 
me and commit the body tothoeatth. 

We dug his grave in the chancel 
where he knelt; : but the tools broke upon 
the rock, and it was midnight before our 
task was completed. 

At that solemn hour we placed the 
body in the ground, amid the low hoot- 
ings of owls, which seemed to ask and 
answer strange and mysterious questions. 
Once, as we lowered the corpse to its 
last home, the toll of a distant bell sound- 
ed upon the breeze. Once, as the earth 
first dropped upon the coffin—a loud— 
deep sigh filled us with momentary ter- 
ror. But, these excepted, neither sight 
nor sound disturbed the melancholy duty. 

* ‘The chill of that chapel goes through 
one,” said my companion, as we return- 
ed, “it ar’nt a naturel cold, my teeth 
chattered when I threw the earth on the 
old fellow, as the dead were standing be- 
side me. I’m bothered if th’ arm o’ the 
side where that sigh came from ar’nt got 
the rheumatiz yet! I say my friend I’m 
thinking if the rector takes a liking to 
another chap—he won’t catch me for 
his sexton. Let the dead bury their dead.” 
Here our colloquy ended. 

Whatever might be the cause, my visit 
to the mountains was followed by a fever 
that kept me in a state of delirium for 
more than a week ; during this time my 
mind was haunted by the most extrava- 
gant fancies} albbearing upon the strange 
events to which L had been witness. I 
shall not fatigue the reader with these 
dreams. ‘To record facts, and facts 


had seen the ghost of 
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alone, has been my constant object, and, 
this accomplished, I shall conclude a tale 
already perhaps too long. Whether I am 
ever to resume it must depend more up- 
on others than myself; should the pages 
that I have written meet with the belief 
that they deserve, it may induce me to 
make public the history enclosed in the 
box of the recluse. A story told ina 
simple and unaffected manner, but which 
wroved to me a tale of the deepest interest. 
The facility with which the mest atrocious 
guilt arose out of weaknesses from which 
the best are not exempt; the unadorned 





picture of female excellence, tried to the | 


extreme by that slow suffering which 
wears away the heart, proved to me, 


that the tale was drawn from memory. | 


Of the chief feature of the narrative ; 
the  vision—warning—fact—by — what 
ever name we are to cal] it, | shall only 
remark—that it is probably as terrific as 
any thing that ever occurred to man. 








SUGAR. 
( Continued from page 181.) 
BEET AND MAPLE SUGAR. 

The beet sugar ought perhaps to rank 
next to the product of the sugar cane. 
It is not only the same in point of com- 
position and properties but, under the 
skilful hands of the French manufacturer, 
now actually aims at no less than the to- 
tal exclusion of the other article from the 
French market. 

The formation of this variety of sugar, 
for national consumption, appears to have 
been one of Napoleon’s favorite schemes, 
when endeavouring to close the ports of 
the European continent against the ves- 
sels of Great Britain. Sir W. Scott, in 
his biography of this great man, styles 
the attempt “an unnatural and unthrifty 
experiment” and observes, that Bonaparte 
used to attach so much consequence to 
it “ that a piece of the new composition, 
which, with much time and trouble, had 
been made to approximate tothe quality 
of ordinary loaf sugar, was preserved in 
a glass case over the imperial mantle 
piece ; and further, that a pound or two of 


} 
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beet sugar, highly refined, was sent to 
foreign courts, to illustrate the means by 
which Napoleon consoled his subjects 
for the evils incumbent on the continental 
system. No way of flattering and grati- 
fying the Exnperor was so certain, as to 
appear eager In supporting these views. 
It is even said, that one of his generals, 
when tottering in the imperial good 
eraces, regained the favour of his master, 
by planting the whole of a considerable 
estate in beet-root. &c.” When we con- 
sider the obstinate character and exclu- 
sive views of Napoleon, the foregoing 
anecdote may not appear very improba- 
ble; for, with such feelings governing 
him, a lump of this sugar must have ap- 
peared fully as important as some of his 
victories ; yet the ridicule, which his un- 
friendly biographer has endeavoured to 
throw upon the manufacture, is but badly 
sustained by the success characterizing 
the same operations in France for many 
years past. 

In 1527, it appears, by a letter ad- 
dressed to Gay Lussac, that there were 
manufactured, chiefly in the four north- 
ern departments, about two millions, 
seven hundred and fifiy thousand pounds, 
and that several new establishments of 
the first order were about to be erected. 
By the evidence, laid before the com- 
mercial commission of inquiry by M. 
Dubrunfaut, it is shown, that there are 
now in France one hundred manufacto- 
ries, which together will be able to fur- 
nish ten millions of pounds, an amount 
double the quantity made during the last 
year. ‘The success is, indeed, so great, 
that the French are said to be in hopes, 
before many years, of entirely meeting 
the demand for sugar, to the exclusion 
of the foreign article altogether. .Bona- 
parte encouraged this species of national 
industry, by granting premiums and es- 
tablishing chemical schools for the ex- 
press purpose of fabricating the sugar. 
Even as far back as 1812, four of the 
imperial factories made between two and 
three thousand tons of raw sugar. 

Margraff, a distinguished chemist of 
Berlin, first distinctly announced the 
presence of sugar in the beet-root. This 
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was in 1747. Subsequent experience 
has very much improved the art of ex- 
tracting it, but no skill has yet been found 
sufficient to effect the separation with 
sufficient despatch and economy. When 
Achard (also of Berlin) proved, that 
the beet sugar was actually equal to that 
from the cane, all the journals announced 
his success, stating that, by his process, 
the article could be furnished for about 
five or six sous the pound. Yet, when, 
in consequence of those statements, a 
commission of the institute was made 
out, for the express purpose of examin- 
ing into the subject, so opposite were 
the conclusions, that, after a number of 
experiments, it was pronounced impossi- 
ble to obtain sugar enough from the beet 
to repay the manufacturer for his trouble. 
It is not easy to imagine what circum- 
stances led to this result, so far short of 
Achard’s success, who is even said to 
have employed, in his experiments, a 
very inferior variety of the root—the beta 
campestris. 
spire, however, to render success varia- 
ble. The existence of crystallizable su- 
gar rapidly ceases if the roots continue to 


filer a certain period; hence 


Several circumstances con- 


vegetate ai 
the necessity of taking thein up at matu- 
rity. It is stated by Chaptal, that nitre 
takes the place of the sugar, and that, 
by the end of autumn, if the roots have 
remained in the ground so long, no crys- 
tallizable or hard sugar can be obtained. 
The beets are also injured by sudden 
changes of temperature. They freeze 


at about twenty-nine or thirty degrees of 


Fahrenheit, and commence to sprout, and 
therefore to degenerate, at afew degrees 
higher. It isnot necessary, however, to 
seek for the cause, since it is now sufli- 
ciently proved that this sugar may be 
advantageously extracted in France and 
Germany at all events, where labor is 
cheap. 

It does not appear that colour has 
much influence upon the amount of su- 
gar furnished, smce it was found to 


change annually with the same kind of 


seeds, yet the Germans give the prefer- 
ence to the white beet and the French 
to the yellow. They are both varieties 
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of the beta vulgaris (red b.) or, accord- 
ing to Van Mons, the beta cicla (white 
b.) of Linneus. The operations by 
which the sugar is obtained may be un- 
derstood by the following general de- 
scripuon. 

In the autumn the beet roots are top- 
ped, trimmed and washed. When 
sufficiently clean, they are sliced and re- 
duced to pulp by means of revolving gra- 
ters; pressure is next applied, as scon 
as possibie; in order to obtain a pure and 
light colored juice. The greatest diffi- 
culty however, consists in sufficiently pu- 
rifying this fluid, which, not unfrequently 
has a deep color and a nauseous bitter 
taste. ‘To effect the object it is usual to 
boil it with quick lime, which is subse- 
quently removed by the addition of sul- 
phuric acid. ‘The alkaline earth is made 
to predominate, because it has the pow- 
er of only diminishing slightly the amount 
of sugar, whereas acids are known to re- 
tard, if not wholly to prevent, the granu- 
lation. In addition to these substances, 
it is found necessary to add animal char- 
coal, which contributes, very essentially, 
to the purification, by discharging the 
colour, destroying the strong vegetable 
taste, and by completing the precipitation 
After the 
juice has been thus treated, it is strained 
and concentrated so much by heat, that, 
when cast into conical earthen moulds 
and allowed to cool, its hard sugar sepa- 
rates, and the molasses drains off. — It is 
said that the most productive, though 
most tedious, process consists in very 
slowly evaporating the syrup by means 
of stoves, zs was firstintroduced by Mons. 
Crespels. If it is found necessary to 
clarify still further, recourse may be had 
to a fresh boiling with skimmed milk, 
blood or white of eggs, previously worked 
up with the syrup. 

The mean produce of the beet-root in 
France, is from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand weight per acre (about ten 
tons), and according to Achard, about 
one ton of roots furnishes one hundred 
pounds of raw sugar, which yield fifty- 
five pounds of refined sugar and twenty- 
five pounds of molasses, so that the acre 


of the lime, as a carbonate. 














may be capable of furnishing about five 
hundred and fifty pounds of refined su- 
gar. ‘The same person whoundoubted- 
ly employed much time in the pursuit, 
made the calculation, that a German 
square mile of land (sixteen square miles 
English,) properly cultivated, 
produce white beet, sufficient to furnish 
the whole Prussian dominions with sugar. 
The method which succeeded best with 


would 


him, was to boil the beet roots (deprived 
of the heart) until they became so soft 
to be easily pierced by a straw. 
They were then cut into slices and the 
juice forced out by pressure. The resi- 
due was left in water for twelve hours 
and the whole subjected, a second time, 


as 


to pressure. The liquids, thus obtained, 
were filtered flannel, boiled 
down to two thirds, 
time, reduced by evaporation to one 


' 1 
turough 


filtered a second 


1 


a ge hs oe hea 
third of the original liquid, filtered a 
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| of the 


third time and then evaporated to the | 


consistence of syrup. 


coat, which formed upon the surface, 


. . . } | 
was broken from time to time, and the | 
il | &c., ts suflicient to cover one fourth of 


spontaneous evaporation continued until 
the 


tough coat, instead 


covered with a 
; a 
crystals. 


surface became 


of he 
2 : ae 

whole was then thrown into woollen bags 
and the mucilaginous liquid separated 


The 


process, 


from the sugar, by pressure. sub- 
stance prepared by this has 
much the appearance of raw sugar, and 
may be rendered quite pure by the ope- 
rations before described. Coarse beet 
sugar has a nauseous, bitter taste which 
seeins to depend upon extractive matter. 
Bulk for bulk, refined West-India  su- 
gar is sweeter than the best quality, but 
weight for weight, there is no difference 
between them. 

The following additional particulars 
we extract, in order that the increased 
importance of this manufacture may be 
more readily perceived. ‘ While the 
price of refined sugar is about eleven 
and one fourth pence sterling per English 
avoirdupois pound weight ; the manufac- 
ture of beet-root sugar is profitable. It 
is rapidly increasing and occupies about 
five and twenty large sugar manufac- 
tories in Picardy alone, besides others 


The crystalline | 
}returns of profit. 
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in the Netherlands, and in various parts 
of the continent ; and it is estimated by 
well informed French people, that one 
half of all the sugar consumed, at pre- 
sent, in the city of Paris, and one elev- 
enth of the total quantity consumed in 
France, is home-made beet root sugar. 
In the departments of the Somme and 
Calais alone, there are 
above twenty establishments, on a large 
scale, making sugar. The cultivation of 
beet-root by the small proprietors of 
land, for sale to the sugar makers, is a 
regular and common branch of industry 5 


de 


Pas 


and in those departments, it is asserted 
that sugar is not only made on the large 
scale by the manufacturers, but by the 


house wife of the farm, as a matter of 
, 


domestic economy, requiring no more 
skill or trouble than checse making or 


brewing.” “The pulp, when the juice 
residue of the 


nufacture, are used for feeding cattle 


is extracted, and other 
and form a very important item in the 


M. 


Chaptal, the value of the molasses, pulp 


According to 


the « xpenses of the manufacture &c.” 
ny rr 
Maple sugar—The sugar maple, 


(acer sacchartium,) so common in the 


iniddle and western states, is remarkable 


| for the large amount of very sweet sap, 


| which it contains, at certain seasons of 


| the 





Yiher trees, as the ash, also 
furnish a saccharine juice, but that of the 
maple is peculiarly distinguished by con- 
taining sugar of precisely the same nature 
as common sugar. 

The sugar maple puts forth yellowish 
white blossoms in the spring, before a 
and is distinguished 
from the common wood maple by the 
latter having red blossoms. The trees 
require, for vigorous growth, the strong- 
est soil and a good exposure to the sun 
Cultivation would, no doubt, very 
much increase the amount of sugar ; for, 
in istance, when the trees were 
transplanted to the open 
meadow, three gallons of sap were found 
to be equivalent to five or six taken from 
the forest. 

Twenty years are found to be neces- 


vear. 


single leaf appears 5 


shine. 


one 1 


merely 
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sary before the maple, while growing in 
the woods, attains to maturity. ‘The 
season for tapping varies with the 
weather, but is generally in February 
and March. Sometimes it has been ef- 
fected while the snow is still upon the 
ground. Vegetation does not commence 
for near a month afterwards and, when it 
takes place, leads to so rapid a consump- 
tion of the sugar that the sap can only be 
made to furnish very small quantities. 
So sensible are these trees to changes of 
temperature, that even green logs and 
trees which have been felled in the win- 
ter, yield a considerable quantity of sap 
in the spring, as soon as the direct sun- 
shine falls upon the trunks. When once 
the vitality is fully developed, the most 
obvious influence of temperature may be 
observed. It is found, for instance, that 
there is always a suspension in the dis- 
charge of sap during the night, whenever 
frost succeeds a warm day. ‘The tree 
is tapped upon the south side, where the 
circulation is first established, and, when 
the discharge lessens, the same operation 
is performed upon the north side, the 
change being always accompanied by an 
increased supply of sap. The fluid then 
runs out in small streams, and is prevent- 
ed from freezing during the morning and 
evenings. Observation has pointed out 
the curious fact, that a larger quantity of 
sap issues from a hole not deeper than 
half or two thirds of an inch, than froth 
others more or less deep. Into the 
aperture a spout, made of elder or su- 
mach, is introduced, and beneath this, is 
placed a wooden trough. After short 
intervals the latter vessels are removed 
to the temporary boiling house or sugar- 
camp. ‘The sap flows for about five 
weeks; and a tree of ordinary size, 
yields, in a good season, from twenty to 
thirty gallons, equivalent to about five or 
six pounds of sugar. ‘The juice thus ap- 
pears not to contain more than one fifth 
the amount of sugar, which may be ex- 
tracted from that of the sugar cane. It 
is a remarkable circumstance (though in 
accordance with what takes place in the 
animal body) that the constant tapping of 
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the maple increases the annual amount of 
sap discharged ; nor do the trees appear 
to be at all injured by the operation. 
They have lived, vigorously, forty-two 
years after having undergone the tapping 
every season. It has also been ob- 
served that the syrup is richer when 
drawn from such maples as are perfora- 
ted in every direction by the woodpeck- 
ers. The tapping is never deep enough 
to interfere with the growth of the al- 
burnum, so that young wood annually 
closes up the old holes, and this result is 
promoted by the practice of constantly 
changing the places for boring. In all 
cases the sap should be boiled within 
three hours after it has been removed 
from the tree, as it is extremely apt to 
ferment. Evaporation, freezing and 
strong boiling are the methods for sepa- 
arating the water from its sugar. ‘The 
latter is in most use, as being most ex- 
peditious, although it yields the article of 
a very brown colour. Besides sugar, 
there is obtained from the maple juice a 
very palatable kind of molasses and, by 
exposure to the sun for a few hours, a 
sufficiently good vinegar. ‘These sub- 
stances are obtained from the sap which 
continues to run after the commence- 
ment of vegetation, when the budding 
has removed most of the sugar. Asa 
drink, the sap appears to be quite whole- 
some, nor has it ever, we believe, been 


known to injure those who have drunk of 


it whether during copious perspiration or 
violent exercise. It appears to act 
promptly as a diuretic. Cattle and ani- 
mals in general are so fond of this juice, 
that it is often found to be necessary to 
enclose the trees and sap troughs within 
fences. ‘The maple sugar admits of as 
perfect purification as that from the su- 
gar cane and cannot then be distinguish- 
ed from the latter. 

The subject of sugar will be concluded 
in a future number. N. 
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